THE  EMERALD- 

SEMPER  REFULGET. 

Ao.  36. 

Boston y  Saturday^  January  3,  1807. 


TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

AMONG  various  designs,  •which  solicit  the  reward  of  the  liberal 
and  the  praise  of  the  eminent,  no  one  has  fairer  claim  to  preference, 
than  literary  enterprise.  Iti  a  country  where  ambition  lawfully  ele¬ 
vates  its  eye  beyond  tlie  common  routine  of  drily  occupation  ;  where 
intelligence  is  honor,  and  intellectual  greatness  a  patent  of  nobility ; 
those  designs  which  have  a  tendency  to  enlarge  the  mind,  to  give 
it  ease  and  elegance  as  well  as  strength,  may  with  no  common 
confidence  anticipate  public  favor. 

Yet  the  United  States  have  been  accused  of  insensibility  to  lit¬ 
erary  merit ;  of  failing  to  cherish  the  plants  of  genius,  and  nurturing 
their  young  shoots  into  blossoms  and  fruit.  Has  this  charge  been  ad¬ 
vanced  with  propriety  \  Wc  think  iK)t-  That  perfection  in  the  fine  arts, 
w  hich  eimoblcs  the  Italian  school  ;  that  refinement,  which  demands 
•wealth,  leisure,  and  luxury  to  support  ;  that  magnificence,  which  re- 
ijuires  the  lal>or  of  ages  to  create,  aix;  not  to  be  expected  in  a  young 
country  like  our  own,  and  it  is  true,  that  the  United  States  exhibit 
few,  if  any  examples.  Architecture  is  in  some  little  degree  ad¬ 
vanced  ;  but  painting  scarcely  finds  an  amateur,  and  sculpture  is  al¬ 
most  unkno^vn.  We  have  here  no  diodes  of  beauty  or  pleasure,  breath¬ 
ing  from  the  canvass  or  animated  marble ;  nor  have  we  a  necessity 
for  these  unreal  likenesses,  when  nature  has  favored  us  with  so 
fnany  liviog  orignals.  Yet  it  is  not  correct  to  attribute  an  entire- 
disregard,  even  in  the  Iiigher  branches  of  intellectual  improvement, 
to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Our  country  can  boast  many 
'brilliant  lights  in  the  hemisphere  of  genius,  like  these  celestial  lumi¬ 
naries,  that,  not  contented  with  shining  as  suns  in  their  own  sys¬ 
tem,  extend  to  distant  worlds  the  milder  radiance  of  a  star. 

But  the  national  fiterary  character  of  the  United  States  sk;nds 
not  on  the  magnitude  of  individual  exerdon ;  it  derives  not  its 
honor  from  colossal  labor  and  gigandc  force  ;  it  points  not  to  an 
Addison,  a  Johnson,  a  Hume,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  or  Pope;  but 
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to  the  community  at  large,  f(ir  that  general  good  sense  and 
correct  information,  which  give  respcctabiiity  to  all — eminence,  but 
to  few.  The  literature  of  other  countries  is  confined  only  to  a 
select  circle  ;  it  is  like  a  river,  which  rushes  with  awful  and  irre¬ 
sistible  grandeur,  merely  fertilizing  its  own  shores  <*urs  is  of  u 
more  diffusive  nature  ;  like  the  rain  from  heaven,  which,  attract¬ 
ing  but  little  notice,  spreads  itself  over  an  extensive  territory,  and 
creates  general  fertility,  beauty,  and  profusion. 

Early  education,  and  the  habits  it  creates,  give  to  the  people 
of  our  country  whatever  they  claim  of  literary  character;  though 
not  so  splendid  in  name,  it  is  more  useful  in  practice,  than  that  of 
more  celebrated  nations. 

This  is  the -ground  work  of  future  eminence;  and  whenever 
wealth  shall  afford  means  of  literary  leisure,  the  eagle  shall  again 
lisc  in  the  regi.Mis  of  science,  as  w  hen  it  was  the  herald  of  Roman 
celebrity. 

But  while  the  necessary  avocations  of  life  interfere  with  the 
lultors  of  a  severe  philosophy,  polite  literature  invites  every  one 
to  its  delightful  pleasure  grounds,  decorated  with  all  the  refinement 
of  elegance,  and  varieties  of  beauty.  Every  one  has  opportunity 
•  for  this  relaxation,  and  it  is  a  source  of  amusement  that  is  rising 
in  public  estimatioiu  .  .  * 

In  conformity  with  general  sentiments,  and  in  aid  of  this  lauda¬ 
ble  design,  periodical  publications,  with  various  merits  tvnd  success, 
have  been  numerous  in  the  United  States.  Among  these,  a  hum¬ 
ble  candidate  for  public  favor  the  Emerald  ventured  to  appetir.. 
Its  object  was  to  instruct  and  amuse.  It  did  not  descend  to  grati¬ 
fy  corrupted  Uste  with  stories  of  the  wonderful  and  the  marvellous, 
nor  to  assume  pedantic  pride  by  dogmatical  decisicn  and  the  ab¬ 
stract  studies  of  philosophy.  Its  colunms  were  opened  to  literature 
and  to  life.  Its  ambition  was  directed  to  whatever  might  cori'ect 
the  taste  and  improve  the  heart ;  rather  emulous  of  displaying  those 
charms,  which  appear  in  the  freedom  of  elegant  conversation  and 
the  amusements  of  life,  than  discussing  those  more  weighty  and 
difficult,  principles,  which  are  appropriate  to  tlie  closet  of  philoso*. 
pliers  and  the  cabinet  of  statesmen.  Its  design  has  been  laudable, 
however  inefficient  its  means.  But  the  proprietors  arc  not  willing 
VO  bilieve  the  Emei'ald  has  been  conducted  in  a  ihanner  unworthy 
attention.  However  distrustful  of  tlieir  own  abilities, .  it  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  them  to  say,  without  vanity,  that  some  reliance  is  to  be  placed 
on  a  large  cii-clc  of  literary  correspondents.  They  have  had  the 
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pleasure  of  introducing  original  communications  frcim  writers,  whose 
acknowledged  performances  the  public  have  beheld  with  a  very  fa¬ 
vorable  rye  ;  and  they  have  seen  their  literary  establishment,  with¬ 
out  cxtrirsic  aid,  without  the  recommendation  of  editorial  popularity, 
licing  into  the  favor  of  those,  whose  good  opinion  it  is  an  honor 
to  deserve  ;  and  they  have  now  no  right  to  complain,  either  that 
their  subsciiptioii  list  is  small,  or  that  their  subscribers  are  but 
nominally  patrons.  Under  these  circumstances  of  encouragement, 
they  enter  on  the  duties  of  another  year,  with  anxiety  indeed,  but 
with  humble  hope  that  their  exertions  may  not  be  ineffectual,  and 
that  the  Emerald,  under  the  same  principles  which  have  hitherto 
directed  it,  may  be  still  found  in  the  fashionable  circles  of  polite 
literature. 

Kmcrald  Office^  Jayiuary  1«/,  1807, 


For  the  Emerald.  j 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  SWISS  POE- 
_  TRY. 

W ERE  a  traveller  to  visit  Switzer* 
land  i^t  this  period,  he  would  not 
discover  among  its  inhabitants  all 
that  hardy  and  intrepid  spirit,  which 
enabled  their  forefathers  to  contend 
with  the  power  of  Austria,  and  to 
build  an  independency  in  her  terri¬ 
tories.  They  retain  more  of  their 
sober  and  Industrious  habits,  than 
of  their  courage  or  patriotism. 

Switzerland  for  a  long  time  ap¬ 
peared  like  a  spec  on  the  surface  of 
Europe,  as  did  the  ancient  Judea  a- 
mong  the  nations  of  the  East,  the 
chosen  spot,  in  which  the  knofidedge 
of  the  true  freedom  was  to  be  pre¬ 
served.  Nature  seemed  to  have 
placed  her  as  it  wei'e,  behind  the 
world,  were  she  maintained  all  that 
innocence,  poverty,  and  simplicity, 
which  are  so  essential  to  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  po])ular  govenunents.  But, 
like  most  of  the  republics  who  have 
precetded  her,  she  is  now  at  last 
swallowed  in  thegulph  ofdespotisni. 

This  country  alwunds  not  only 
with.some  of  the  grandest  scenes  in 


nature,  but  the  character  of  its  na¬ 
tives,  their  virthe  and  their  integrity, 
their  simplicity,  and  their  generous 
and  hospitable  manners,  endear 
them  to  travellers,  and  enlarge  our 
ideas  of  the  real  character  of  human 
nature. 

But  it  was  not  so  much  my  de¬ 
sign  to  draw  a  portait  of  the  Swiss, 

I  which  has  been  done  by  travellers 
I  without  number,  as  to  publish  the 
.  result  of  inquiries  and  observations 
into  the  poetry.  Almost  every 
I  Swiss  seems  to  be  a  poet  from  na- 
Iture.  Yet,  in  after  lift  ,  the  busy 
avocations  of  the  men  prevent  the  ir 
paying  attention  to  it,  and  it  is  only 
my  own  sex  who  are  allowed  to  fol¬ 
low  their  natural  disposition,  and 
preserve  their  taste  for  it.  A  lady 
of  the  canton  of  U  ri,  gave  me  a  copy 
of  some  verses  she  had  attempted. 
I  was  pleased  with  their  werhr/e,  and 
at  the  lime,  (seven  years  since)  I 
endeavoured  to  turn  them  into  my 
own  language. 

SONNET  TO  DISAPPSINTMENT. 

How  bright  is  our  youth’s  early  mom, 
Ere  reflection  has  clouded  the  bro^  : 
We  select  then  the  mse  from  the  thorn, 
A»»d  are  happy  wc  hardly  know  how. 
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No  sorrow  corrodes  then  our  heart. 

No  falsehood  creates  then  a  tear 
For  the  bosom  a  stran^r  to  art. 
Believes  every  friend  is  sincere. 

We  join  in  the  sports  of  the  plain. 
With  rapture  we  hear  tlic  blith  song, 
“^Vhen  they  dance  we  arc  first  of  the 
train. 

And  are  gayest  among  the  gay  throng. 

But  ah !  these  fair  visions  of  youth, 
Ditappointment  will  chase  from  the  mind, 
And  the  friends  whom  we  fancy  all  tnitli. 
Even  they  will  be  sometimes  unkind. 

I  have  seen  the  bright  azure  mcm,- 
With  darkness  and  clouds  shadowed 
o’er, — 

1  have  found  that  tfie  rose  has  a  thorn, 
Which  will  wound  when  its  bloom  is  no 
more. 

The  sigh  which  from  sympathy  rose. 
Now  heaves  not  for  others  alone  ; 

And  the  tear  as  it  silently  flows. 
Confesses  a  source  of  its  own. 

A  STRANGER. 


For  the  Emerald. 

THE  NEW  YEAR  S  DAY. 

It  is  generally  conceived  to  be  a 
mark  of  affection  to  commemorate 
the  new  year  by  an  exchai>ge  of  pre¬ 
sents,  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  th*it 
the  little  trifles  which  are  expended 
on  these  occasions  are  of  more  iui- 
portance  than  their  intrinsic  value  ; 
they  frequently  endear  the  connec¬ 
tions  of  fi  lends  hip,  cause  the  eye 
of  infancy  to  sparkle  with  gratitude, 
and  gratify  with  new  pleasures  the 
the  parental  heart.  It  is  doubtftil 
whether  they  who  receive  are  more 
happy  than  they  who  bestow.  These 
little  presents  are  offrings  on  the 
ehrine  of  sociality,  they  bless  those 
who  give  and  those  who  take. 

In  the  smaller  concerns  of  life,  in 
matters  not  essentially  connected 
with  the  good  oixler  and  regulation 
of  society,  custom  is  law,  and  it  has 
seldom  exercised  its  prerog.*atives  in 
greater  variety  than  in  nvatters  of 
presents.  The  savage  asks  what 
for  what  he  wants  without  cremony, 


and  gives  or  refuses  as  he  feels  the 
inclination ;  he  is  never  embarrassed, 
with  etiejuette  or  the  forms  of  fash¬ 
ion,  and  feels  very  little  obligations 
from  those  favors  which  he  asks  for 
without  scruple,  and  receives  with¬ 
out  surprise.  It  is  part  of  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  Eastern  magnificence  never 
to  make  an  application  to  any  great 
officer  of  state  without  preparing 
For  a  reception  by  an  elegant  and 
costly  present ;  and  the  monarch 
himself  is  not  always  above  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  these  valuable  doceurs. 

The  Roman  senator  from  the  su¬ 
perfluity  of  wealth  would  often  send 
a  sum  of  money  or  a  dinner  to  his 
less  aifluent  client,  and  the  proud 
plebean,  who  valued  himself  more 
on  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen 
than  he  would  in  possession  of  a 
barbarian’s  kingdom,  received  the 
friendly  supply  with  thanks,  but  not 
servility.  It  was  the  custom  here 
likewise,  for  the  rich -man  at  a  feast 
at  his  own  house  to  disii  Ibute  money 
among  the  guests,  that  Uiey  might 
without  expence  to  themselves,  be 
amused  at  any  game  of  chance  or 
skill  that  could  be  played  during  the 
evening,  and  the  Roman  vvriiings 
have  preserved  the  copy  of  a  letter 
sent  to  the  daughter  of  Suetonius 
with  a  similar  present,  as  she  was 
absent  from  the  feast  at  which  the 
money  was  distributed. 

It  is  said  likewise  that  at  a 
splendid  festival  prepared  for  Louis 
XIV,  at  the  Chateau  de  Beau,  the 
steward  was  ordered  to  put  into 
every  courtier’s  room  a  purse  full 
of  gold  to  supply  the  wants  of  those 
who  might  be  without  money,  or 
had  but  little  for  the  royal  gaming 
table”  According  to  the  author, 
this  was  considered  a  piece  of  ele¬ 
gant  politeness  which  the  courtiers 
did  not  hesitate  to  receive. 

Thus  various  and  singular  in  this 
concern  have  been  the  forms  of  po- 
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littncss,  and  tl.u*?  flixilde  tlie  nn-' conclusive.  If  ihc  pal  opinion  now 

tnrc  of  pride,  which  as  ciistc;m  au-  j  •  comM  nnt  have  sur- 

^  passed  Mr.  T  sher  !  Li>rd  I  vnP'  we 
thcnzes,  receives  at  one  tune  a.i*’  ii 

.  .  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  istjil  tnink  <V/y.  isncrx.’ji^  tietcrtno  — 

article  with  pleasifre,  that  at  anotl.er 


if  Atould  spuni  viih  coi.ttinpt. 

J.  Y. 


rOR  Till  K»tRKALO 
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FRe  Mi^et  of",  or  the  Finger  Pott  f  Dib- 
tiin  J  iS^  L  utoitka. — Friday  t  Dec.  26. 

The  Prorole  f  liuthnnd  ;  or^  journey  to 


He  Mas  not  the  true  jrrnt!e;ii«''. 
j.tho'i"h  evidently  prornleJt  he  ”  - .  .  : 
Eord  Tosm/y  provoke <1.  And  s!  '  vhl 

it  be  said  that  no  one  in  our  whole  rJr.i- 
Hiatic  corps  could  have  personate  d  Mr. 

better  than  Mr  Fox,  wc  at  the 
same  ^ime  must  be  all  )wed  to  assei-t, 
that  the  prevalence  of  such  an  opinion 
is  derog*atory  to  the  company  ;  for  the 
character  throug’hout  M  as  as  complete¬ 
ly  misconceived,  as,  in  our  apprehen¬ 
sion,  it  were  possible  to  have  been. — 
,  .  I  Mrs.  PoMeir.s  frieruU  Mill  not 

London  C I  anourgh  and  C.  Ctbber  J  and  i  g„pely  deny,  her  abilities  in  Lady  Grace 
the  Critic.  ^  Mondayy  Dec.  29.  j  would  surpass  those  of  Mrs.  Usher; 
For  the  repetition  »»f  tliis  play,  we  are  but  if  they  should  be  in  opposition  to 
indebted  to  some  Iriendsot  the  tbea-  jthis  i<lea,  we  nevertheless  hope  to  con- 
tre  f(*r  the  continuation  of  it  . s  former  ’  vince  them  of  Mrs.  Usher's  incapacity 
cast,  our  oblii»*ation  devoheson  the  per-  Ifbr  Ladv  Grace, 
formers.  Thev  sball  herein  receive  I  i  i  n 

such  applause  for  their  endeavours  to  .•  f  ^  as  Me  . 

acemmed  .u-  tl,c  public  will,  as  abaU the  actors  cnRa^ea  m  .t 

be  deserved  bv  the  Spirit  of  determined  '  ^ 

,  *1  ,,  a- e  A  1  ‘Cation  of  so  much  talent,  and  the  ne- 

dispecrard,  and  tlie  efforts  of  wtmndcd  1  i  *  x* 

resentment. 


The  scenes  of  the  Provoked  Husband, 
in  Mhieli  Cil>!>cr  bus  be  en  most  siiccess- 
ful,  are  those  of  bi^di-llfe  ;  particularly 
tJie  lust  of  mutual  reconcilii^ion,  intlic 
fifth  act.  The  second  scene  of  w  arm 


gleet  of  even  more. 

Wilk.s,  the  original  Lord  Townly, 
has  a  higher  reputation  than  even  Gar¬ 
rick,  in  that  characlcii  Mr.  Cibber’s 
own  exprf‘S.iions  are  descriptive  of  the 
part  itself,  and  also  of  the  manner  of 


recrimination,  is  the  proiluction  of  Sir  !  distinguished  pei*formcrt  “  I  will 
T'din  Vanhurgh,  as  M'ere  most  of  the  venture  to  any  of  Mr.  Wilks,  that,  in 
sketches  from  vulgar  life.  But  Cibber  I  '^ever  saw  anv  passion 

altered  some  of  the  low  comedv  scenes,  i  f^he  so  natural  a  possession  of  an  actor, 
and  compiled  tl»c  m  hole  play,  as  m  ill  be  take  so  tender  a  posscsskui 

observed  bv  comparing  “  A  Journey  to  t  audience.”  When  he  reproach- 

London,”  a%  written  bvVanburgh,  with  Lady  Townly  with  her  Guilts,  in 

the  combined  plav,  ’under  tlie  jiuiit  warmest  resentment,  he  mingled  a 

names  of  Cibber  and  himself.  As  in  tenderness  which  softened  himself  and 
our  critical  exavien  of  the  performance  '  the  audience  into  tears.  And  in  all  the 
of  this  play  m’c  h.avc  hud  recourse  to  scenes  he  was  the  complete  fine  genlle- 
thc  original  intention  of  tlie  author,  so  ^  ^ 

we  shall  comp.are  the  impressions  we  |  so  far  from  shewing  the 

hav?  thence  received,  M  ilh  the  relative  '  character  in  tliis  light,  M  as  ungraceful 
comprehensions  of  our  performers,  as  "  here  he  should  have  been  elegant,  and 
evinced  on  the  representation  of  Mon-  •  nrnrosc  where  he  should  have  been  feel- 
day  evening.  And  wc  shall  be  the  more  |  f^l^c  1st  scene  of  dispute  M'as  but 

particular,  because  they  have  undertak- '  indifferently  played,  and  the  soliloquy 
taken  to  slight  the  animadversion  of  i  excited  no  interest,  from  a  want  of 
their  public  Exhibition,  by  the  public  Aorcc  in  discrimination,  and  a  M  ant  of 


opposition  of  their  private  opinions. — 
We  mean  to  shew,  if  not,  that  our  pre¬ 
vious  recommendations  of  an  alteration 
in  the  cast  would  have  produced  a  more 
perfect  performance,  yet  that  our  for¬ 
mer  decision  respecting  the  merit  of  the 
present  cast,  was  essentially  correct  and 
A  2 


variety  in  tone.  In  the  2d  scene  he 
evinced  more  vigor  of  apprehension, 
and  escaped  with  few’er  defects  ;  hut 
in  the  last,  especially  in  the  sjieecli 
where  he  explains  the  motives  of  his 
parting,  he  gained  some  marks  of  ap¬ 
probation.  These  in  fact  w  ere  ratlier 
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for  his  energy  of  utterance,  than  for  by  Mr.  Fox.  Hi*  spiritless  deportment 
truth  of  cliaracter.  The  effect  he  pro-  rendered  the  rtu  of  the  acting  coni- 
duced  was  not  the  true  effect  ;  he  was  pletely  lethargic.  On  its  dialogitct  the 
rather  enraged  tlian  softened  just  be-  great  reputation  of  the  Provoked  Hiis- 
fore  leaving  his  wife,  and  his  transition  band  is  founded,  and  in  that  dialogue, 
from  harsh  severity  to  tender  concern  on  Manly*  Mr.  Fox  destroyed  the 
was  not  evidently  discriminated.  We  terseness  of  the  ensuing  sentence,  by 
often  observed  he  misplaced  his  em-  his  mutilation. 

phasls,  even  in  those  cases  where  the  “  I  think  a  wife,  after  midnight,  has 
contrasted  structure  of  the  sentence  no  occasion  to  be  in  better  company 
rendered  it  difficult  to  be  mistaken. —  than  her  husband  ;  and  that  frequent 
Take  this  sentence  for  an  example  : —  unseasonable  hours  make  \^\<^  best  com- 
“  familiar,  chattering,  crop-ear*d  cox-  the  voorst  company  she  can  fall 

combs,  who  are  so  often  like  monkeys  '  into.”  Mr.  Fox  said,  “  make  it  the 
there  would  be  no  knowing  them  asun-  worst  company  she  can  fall  into.”  Ili.s 
der,  but  that  their  tails  hang  from  their  emphasis  we  think  was  erroneous  in 
heads,  and  the  monkey's  grov)  where  this  sentence  : 

Uiey  should  do.”  If  wo  have  marked  «  xhough  I  do  not  directly  advise- 

Mr.  Usher’s  emphasis  right,  his  concep-  Lord  to  do  this,  this  is  only  what 
tion  was  wrong  it  should  have  been  :  qj^  same  pi*ovocation  /  would  do 
“  who  are  so  often  like  monkeys  tlicre  myself.”  The  word  marked  should  not 

would  be  no  knowing  them  asunder,  jjayg  been  advise  ;  but  the  w'ords  my 

but  that  their  tails  hang  from  Uieir  should  have  been  flistincUy  no- 

neads,  and  the  monkey's  grow  where  ticed.  We  repeat,  that  this  gentleman 
they  should  do."  Emphasis,  how'cver,  j^.ssnot  calculated  to  pti-form  the  part  ; 
in  colloquial  phraseolopr,  must  neces-  jt  is  intirclv  out  of  the  limits  of  his  tal- 
sarily  be  arbitrary  ;  a  look  often  docs  I  ents, 

more  for  the  author  than  the  clearest  Mrs  Oldfield,  and  afterwards 

conveyance  of  the  sense  by  words.  We  Mrs.  Woffington,  in  Lady  Townlv,  have 
presumed  Mr.  Usher  must  hare  been  been  greatly,  8t  probably  very  judicious- 
pcrfeci  in  hiS  part,  after  his  shewing  so  |y  u^talled.  Tliis  character  is  tlie  most 
much  irritation  in  the  papers  ;  we  how-  perfect  in  its  nature,  in  the  whole  range 
ever  heard  the  prompter  more  than  j  comic  drama.  The  account  given 

!  of  Mrs.  Oldfield  jii  it,  while  it  siicws  us 
Mr.  Mills,  in  the  part  of  Munles',  is  )  what  she  was,  will  alsi)  describe  the 
mentioned  by  Cibber  and  others,  in  character.  •*  She  had  one  peculiar  bap- 
high  strains  of  panegyric.  It  is  cer-  piness  from  nature^  she  looked  and 
tainly  the  most  important  character  in  mainLuned  the  at  a  time  w  hen 

the  play,  as  far  as  relates  to  connection  other  fine  women  only  raise  admirers 
with  the  plot.  It  is  Manly,  who  sug-  by  their  imderslamiing.  Tlie  qualities 
gests  motives  of  separation  to  Lord  she  acquired,  were  the  genteel  and  the 
Townly  ;  who  is  the  lover  of  Lady  elegant.  The  one  in  her  air,  and  the 
Grace  ;  who  unfolds  the  charact'*r  of  other  in  her  di*ess,  never  had  an  equal 
the  Wronghead  family ;  who  sa\es  that  on  the  stage.” 

family  from  dc.stniction,  ar.d  detects  This  encomium  will  with  justice  ap- 
Ihe  turpitude  of  Lady  Wi-onghetd.  In  .  ^y  ^rs.  Stanley  in  her  personation  ^ 

the  dialogue,  it  is  Manly  who  gives  it  i  p^rt.  In  the  th^’ee  scenes  with 

pungency  without  bitterness,  and  force  Liisband  she  rose  gradually  to  great 
witho-.it  irritation  :  ”  he  has  a  satirical  excellence  ;  they  formed  a  climax  of 
turn,  but  never  lashes  any  folly  without  elegant  delineation.  Since  the  last  re¬ 
giving  due  encomiums  to  its  opposite  p^esonUtion,  Mrs.  Stanley  has  imp.-oved 
virtue.”  The  point  of  the  conversation  yije  scenes  of  mutual  reproach  and 

depends  on  him,  and  its  shafts  darted  g^hldy  dissipation  ;  slie  docs  not  over- 
by  his  agency.  atrain  her  tones  so  much  as  before  ;  but 

Manly,  as  delineated  by  Mr.  Fox,  so  there  is  yet  wanted  a  sprightliness  and 
far  from  uttering  a  sarcasm,  was  con-  vivacity  in  her  utterance.  In  the  scene 
tinually  issuing  precepts  of  the  gravest  of  reconciliation  she  was  astonishingly 
morality.  The  satire  of  the  author,  impressive  and  affecting  ;  but  even  in 
was  turned  into  methodistical  cant ;  it  this  incontestibly  fine  acting, we  thought 
appeared  not  to  liave  been  understood  iter  tenderness  had  a  monotorv,  and  her 
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trliculatlon  a  whine.  These  defects, 
however,  so  far  from  disculourinj^,  did 
not  more  tlian  tinge  her  delinea- 
‘lion  of  the  character  ;  and  we  mention 
them  the  rather  to  make  her  future 
performance  perject^  than  to  hint  any 
material  objection  to  the  present.  There 
is  no  doubt  'Mrs.  Stanley  is  the  truest 
and  most  characteristic  fine -lady  that 
has  ever  been  seen  on  our  boards. — 
Confident  in  her  pow  er,  sensible  of  her 
charms,  and  disregarding  I ler  husband, 
she  seemed  continually  whirling  in  dis¬ 
sipation,  till  at  the  very  vortex  she  is 
suddenly  recovered,  to  adorn  and  dig¬ 
nify  tlie  circle  of  domestic  enjoyment. 
We  could  cite  numerous  instances  of 
clear  aj^prehensioii,  discrimination  and 
taste  in  her  utterance,  and  of  tender¬ 
ness,  sweetness  and  liquidncss  in  her 
tone,  but  our  limits  wSlI  not  pcraiit. — 
The  tecond  scene,  contained  tlie  great¬ 
est  abundance  of  lieauties  in  the  giddy 
language  of  high  life  ;  but  in  the  laett 
she  displayed  the  greatest  />ouer/.  In 
her  confession  speech,  particularly,  her 
talents  having  fall  scope,  she  slionc 
with  distinguished  brilliancy. 

We  liope  the  “  School  for  Scanthil,” 
and  “  Much  ado  about  nothing,”  may 
be  soon  represented,  as  we  form  the 
highest  expectations  of  both  her  Bea- 
atrice  and  Lady  Teazle. 

The  great  difficulty  with  Mrs.  Usher 
in  Lady  Grace  was,  tliat  the  could  not 
be  heard  ;  of  course,  wliat  she  said  can¬ 
not  be  praised  or  censured  ;  and  of 
course  there  was  no  Lady  Grace.  Her 
manner  ot  turning  away  from  the  per¬ 
son  speaking  to  her,  witiiout  any  ade¬ 
quate  cause,  seems  habitual  ;  and  she 
would  do  well  in  endeavouring  to  cor¬ 
rect  it.  Let  her  elevate  tne  pitch  of 
her  voice,  and  she  will  imp.  ove. 

Messrs.  Bernard  and  Dickenson,  e- 
vinced  little  alteration  in  their  manner, 
excepting  that  the  latter  was  rather 
more  broad  in  his  humour.  .Mr.  Poe 
as  Count  Basset,  had  more  life  and  ap¬ 
prehension  than  on  the  last  represen¬ 
tation. 

We  mention  Mrs.  Poe,  with  plea¬ 
sure,  as  Miss  Jenny.  She  preserved  Uvr 
character  w  ith  credit,  both  in  open  and 
hye  play.  Mrs.  Shaw*  was  the  tame 
Lady  Wronghead  as  before. 

W e  hope  this  play  may  again  be  re¬ 
peated  ;  w’iiicb,  with  the  farce  of  the 
Critic,  we  have  no  doubt  will  always 
produce  an  overflowing  house.  Mr. 


Bernard’s  Puff,  and  Dickenson’s  Sir 
Fretful,  w'ere  both  deserving  of  much 
credit  and  applause. 

Fixe  Mi  let  Off,  or  the  Finder  Post  ( Dih~ 
din )  and  Lodoiska. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  31. 

As  we  liad  been  induced  to  expect 
much  entertainment,  from  the  mirth 
and  laughter,  wit  and  whim,  with 
which  this  comedy  is  said  to  abound  f 
our  disapj)oii»tr.ient  wt.s  probably  the 
greater  in  finding  the  English  commen¬ 
dations  undesei'recK  TIic  story  of  this, 
piece  is  short  and  singular. 

Edward,  supposed  t.»  have  been  -li.*!- 
inherited  by  his  father,  meets  w  ith  all 
“the  whips  andscoti's  o’tlic  time,”  and 
among  oUier  vexations,  is  told  in  a  letter 
from  Squire  Flail,  to  wiiose  daughter 
Mary  he  had  been  affianced,  th.at  she 
is  now  to  mairy  another.  Euwarrl  at 
once  proceeds  to  Flail’s,  and  on  his  way 
rescues  Mary  from  the  hands  of  a  ruf¬ 
fian.  Flail  still  refuses  his  consent  ta 
tlic  union  ;  but  in  meiry  mood  |u*o- 
miscs  her  hand  to  Edw  ard,  if  he  pro¬ 
duce,  in  twelve  hours,  a  freehold  tene¬ 
ment,  an  acre  of  laml,  and  one  ailiclo 
of  live  stock,  within  five  miles  of  Har¬ 
vest-Hall.  These  terms  arc  overheard 
by  Kulendar,  an  oddity  in  philosophy, 
who  tells  Edward  the  stipulations  can 
be  fulfilled,  as  appears  by  a  half-obsolete 
Forest-Law.  Sordid  had  1*een  stew’ard 
to  the  father  of  Edward,  and  had  got 
his  estate  in  his  pow’er,  and  induced 
Edward  to  siqipose  his  parents  had. 
disinherited  him  for  excesses,  which 
Sonlid  had  privately  encouraged.— 
Squire  Flail  is  persuaded  to  contract, 
his  daughter  in  marri.age  with  Sordid'.s 
natural  son.  Luckless  ;  who,  brought  up 
in  utter  ignorance  of  his  parents,  is  no¬ 
tified  in  the  newspapers  to  repair  to 
Harvest- Hall.  He  sets  out  on  his  jour¬ 
ney,  and  arrives  there  before  Sordid, 
wlio  had  been  misled  on  the  road,  “  by 
a  finger-post,  five  miles  from  the  Hall,” 
ut  the  center  of  four  roads,  which  a 
blundering  Irishman  harl  erected,  and 
which  instead  of  being^xetf  was  move^ 
able.  Sordid,  for  fear  of  being  robbed, 
buries  his  money  and  some  papers  near 
this  spot  ;  on  which  Kalendar  caused  a 
temporary  house  to  be  erected  for  Ed¬ 
ward,  that  he  may  claim  the  promise  of 
Flail,  who,  having  found  Luckless  to 
be  already  married,  consents.  Now', 
Sordid  arrives  at  tbc  finger-post  to  look 
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for  Ills  monc)  auJ  papers,  anJ  fii»»ls  a  J 
lioiiso  on  the  very  place.  In  tlic  mean  I 
time  the  papers  ar.;l  money  are  found,  | 
amonj^  which  arc  the  title  deeds  of 
Etlward’s  estate,  and  the  written  for¬ 
giveness  of  liis  fatiitr,  wlfich  S'or./o/had 
withheld.  Tims  the  old  villian  is  pun¬ 
ished,  and  the  rest  m.ade  happy  This 
outline  is  filled  up  by  the  whims  cf 
Kahind.ir,  the  jeulotisy  of  Pi’udence 
Flail,  the  hlunderings  of  an  Irishman, 
the  stiflhes.s  of  a  Qjiaker,  tl»c  n«sticity 
of  Jenny  and  John  Sprig^ins,  and  the 
humourous  ingenuity  of  black  Tom,  a 
tliief. 

This  piece  is  rc  plcte  w  ith  w  it,  nun, 
or  attempts  at  both  ;  but  they  arc  often 
local,  and  more  often  “  far-fetched.'* 
TTie  best  scene  “is  that  of  Kalendar, 
with  t!»e  women,  in  which  the  cqui- 
vofpie  is  both  laughable  and  n.atural. 
Wo  also  presume,  had  the  personation 
been  more  perfect,  the  Iminours  w’ould  ' 
have  been  more  obvious.  The  an'ows 
of  its  wit  were  often  broken  in  their  } 
career,  and  sometimes  fell  pointless 
from  the  bow. 

Mr.  Bernard  humoured  the  eccen¬ 
tricities  of  Kalendar,  witlt  much  sue- 1 
cess.  Dykes  was  respect  ^ble  in  Sordid,  I 
Usher  in  Flail,  and  Mrs.  Sh.aw,  parti¬ 
cularly  so,  in  Prudence  Flail — While 
Mr.  Powell,  in  Spriggins,  Fox,  in  Luck¬ 
less,  and  Tumhuli,  in  O* Gimlet,  seem¬ 
ed  to  toi.ich  tlic  audience  as  with  a  tor¬ 
pedo  Mr.  Dickenson  and  Mrs.  Usher 
sustained  the  parts  of  Flourish  and  J  cn- 
fiy,  witli  some  success;  Mrs.  Dykes 
was  Wanting  in  strength  of  voice,  in 
Eaura. 


DESULTORY  SELECTIONS. 

AKD  ORIOI.N  \L  REMARKS. 

The  ancient  and  beautiful  monastery 
of  Melrose  was  founded  by  king  David 
1  Its  ruins  afford  the  finest  specimen 
of  .Gothic  architecture^  and  Gothic 
sculpture,  which  Scotland  can  boast 
The  stone,  of  which  it  is  built,  thongh 
it  has  resisted  the  ’.veather  for  so  many 
ago  retains  perfect  sharpness,  so  that 
even  the  most  minute  ornaments  seem 
as  entire  as  wlicn  newly  wrjugth.  In 
some  of  the  cloisters,  there  are  repre¬ 
sentations  of  flowers,  vegetables,  &c. 
carved  in  stone,  with  accuracy  and  pre¬ 


cision  so  dclicrde,  that  we  almost  dls- 
ti  ’’st  our  senses  when  we  consider  the 
difficulty  of  si»hjectjng  so  hard  a  sub¬ 
stance  to  si*ch  intricate  and  exquisite 
mo^lulation.  This  superb  convent  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Mar\',  and  the  monks 
were  of  the  Cistercian  o»*dcr.  At  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  they  shared  in 
the  g^ncr.al  reproach  of  sensuality  and 
irregularity  thrown  upon  the  Roman 
churchmen.  The  old  wortls  of  Gala- 
a  favorite  Scottish  .Vir,  ran  thus  : 

O  the  monks  of  Melrose  made  gude 
kale* 

On  Fridays  when  they  fasted  ; 

They  never  w  anted  l><*ef  nor  ale 

As  l<»ng  as  their  neiglilxjr's  lasted. 

DR.  HF.X  I  I.EY. 

Dtiringthe  eeltbruted  controversy 
bet'Aixt  Sir.  Hoyle  and  Dr.  Bentley, 
on  tlie  subject  of  the  F.pistles  of- 
Phalaris,  some  Canibritlge  wags 
made  tlie  following  pun  :  They  ex. 
hibited  in  a  print  Phalnris’s  guards 
thrusting  Dr.  Bentley  into  the  ty- 
iwrt’s  brazen  bull,  and  tins  label  is¬ 
suing  from  the  Doctor’s  mouth — 
“  I  had  much  rulber  be  roasted  llum 
b<Al\l  I  ” 

THE  Fasxcil 

Just  before  the  ctirtain  was  to  be 
drawn  up,  at  the  representation  of 
'  the  opera  Ariadne  and  Bacchus*  a 
principal  performer  was  taken*  ill. 
T'he  part  was  given  to  an  indifferent 
actor  who  had  been  frequently  hiss¬ 
ed  particularly  when  he  moved  out 
of  his  proper  sphere.  'Fhe  fieti- 
liotis  hero  appeared  and  was  receiv¬ 
ed  with  a  volley  of  hisses,  which 
however  did  not  disconcert  him,  for 
be  addressctl  the  pit  and  said,  I  do 
not  understand  you,  gentlemen  ;  are 
you  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect 
that  for  the  paltry  sum  of  six  hun¬ 
dred  livres,  which  I  receive  for  a 
year’s  lalMiir,  I  should  give  you  a 
voice  worth  a  thousand  crowns  ! 

The  idle  man  expects  life — the 

indtidtiions  enjoys  it^ _ 

•  Kale,  Broth. 
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Tlicrc  are  some  fools,  like  ugly  per¬ 
son,  who,  when  they  endearour  to  adorn 
Uiemselves,  the  more  disgusting  they 
become. 

The  Iwe  of  paradox  is  to  wit  what 
coquetry  Is  to  beauty. 


Those  who  wish  to  shine  by  the  singu¬ 
larity  of  their  observations,  rarely  make 
any  tliat  are  useful. 


I 


DE.  JOHNSON. 

“  Dr.  Johnson  threw  together  the 
substance  of  his  l^tin  epitaph  on 
(ioltlsmith  into  the  more  comprts- 
sec!  form  of  a  (irtek  epigram. — 
These  lines,  and  his  translation  of  a 
noble  passa^  in  the  Medea  of  Eai- 
lipides,  which  has  been  frequently 
and  in  vain  attempted,  are  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  known.  They  arc  not 
printed  wkb  his  works,  ahho’  the 
latter  is  as  successful  as  any  tiling 
that  he  has  left  us, 

**  Thou  seest  the  tomb  of  Oliver  ;  re* 
tire. 

Unholy  feet,  nor  o*er  his  ashes  tread. 
Te  whom  the  deeds  of  old,  verse,  na¬ 
ture,  fire. 

Mourn  Nature’s  priest,  the  bard,  his¬ 
torian,  dead.” 

CATO. 

Pliny,  in  his  preface  to  hrs  Nat¬ 
ural  History,  has  bestowed  a  pane¬ 
gyric  on  tlic  intergrhy  of  Cato,  the 
just  application  of  which  would  con¬ 
fer  honour  on  the  character  af  any 
magistrate  in  any  country.  “  O  te 
feliceiii,  Marce  Porci,  a  quo  rem 
improbam  petere  nemo  audet  !*' 
How  great  was  thy  happiness,  Cato, 
that  no  one  dared  to  insult  thee  with 
an  unseemly  request ! 

1RRES0I.UTE  PERSONS. 

There  ave’tertain  sorts  of  people 
who  pass  tlieir  wliole  age  in  consul¬ 
tations,  and  never  put  in  practice 
v/hat  arc  always  so  busily  tmployed 
in  meditating  upon.  To  such  idle 
persons  I  apply  the  words  in 
‘Cedes,  ch.  xi.  vers.  4.  “  Quid 


observat  ventos  non  seminat.  See.*' 
He  that  observeth  the  wind  shall 
not  sow,  and  he  that  regardelh  the 
clouds  shall  not  reap. 

AVARICE. 

Men  are  not  determined  among 
themselves  on  the  definition  of  ava¬ 
rice.  The  prodigal  sees  it  even  in 
the  generous  man  ;  and  the  ava¬ 
ricious  one  calls  generosity  extra¬ 
vagance. 


Extracts  from  the^^  Mifitrits  of  Hh* 
man  Life** 

MISERIES  OF  STAGE-COACHES. 

7V«.  sitting  down  to  a  stage -coacli 
dinner,  at  a  vile  inn,  with  the  outside 
passengers  let  in  upon  you— and,  as 
soon  as  you  have  begun  to  lose  some 
part  of  vour  misery,  by  having  helped 
yourself  to  something  better  tlian  you 
expiected,  the  Coachman  burstmg  in, 
and  then  bursting  out,  with  “  All  re^y, 
Cem’men  1”— 

Ktd  Tes. 

**  Libavltque  dapea,  mrsusrpie  inooxius 
imo 

Successit  tamulo,  et  depasta”  cibaria 
“  liquit.”  r#r^. 

*  Sen,  On  entering  a  stage-coach  for 
a  long  journey,  finding  (amongst  other 
pleasant  inmates)  at  least  one  mudling 
mother,  with  a  sick— but  not  silent — 
infant  : — windows  all  as  close  as  wax, 
for  the  poor  child’s  sake  ! 

The  attempts  at  sleep  which  you 
make  in  a  night-coach,  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing /W/rn^  circumstances  ; — no  night 
cap— clap{)ing  your  head^  with  a  new 
hat  on  it  (which  you  feel  that  you  are 
'  ruining  forever)  against  the  side-pan- 
nel,  from  which  it  is  incessantly  cuffed 
and  bumped  away  by  the  jumps  and 
jolts  of  the  coach — your  knees  misera¬ 
bly  cramped — ^}'our  opposite  neighbour 
continually  liobbing  forward,  in  his 
sleep,  into  yowr  stomach— the  guard’s 
horn  frequently  braying  you  broad  a- 
wake  out  of  your  momentary’  doze- 
feverish  restlessness  all  over  you  &c.— 
then,  just  as  you  are,  at  last,  sinking 
into  something  very  like  a  nap,  making 
a  deail  stop  at  the  inn  where  the  p.as. 
sengers  arc  to  sup  ;  when  you  all  yawn. 
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limp,  shiver,  and  blunder  alon^,  in  the 
dark,  to  a  cold  room,  where  you  sit  in 
gloomy,  *veary,  numb,  stupid  silence, 
Waiting  withotit  end  for  the  supper, 
which,  when  l)roiight  'n  at  last,  you 
cannot  touch,  thoaglvvery  hungry'  ;  till 
at  length,  yviU  crawl,  jaded  and  grum¬ 
bling',  back  CO  your  endless,  hopeless, 


Sen.  Suddenly  thinking  of  your  he; 
.''Tgument  in  a  debate,  and,  in  jeu 
eagerness  to  state  it,  swallowing  yoi 
wine  the  wrong  way,  and  so  scpicakir. 
and  croaking  more  and  more  unintHI 
gibly,  with  the  tears  running  dow 
your  cheeks,  till  the  conversation  h' 
been  turned,  or  your  antagonist  hd 


harrasslng  jumble— On  looking  out  of!  left  the  company  : 


the  window  at  day-break,  you  find  that  —  ■*  “  in  mediis  conatlbus,  j^gri  .‘jj 

you  are  just  taking  leave  of  a  sublime  Succidimtis  ; — non  lingua  valet,  no  ‘ 
or  beautir'd  country’,  through  wliich  coi-pore  notx  • 

you  have  been  stealing  all  night  ;  and  Siifhciunt  vires — nec  vox,  nee  verb 
entering  on  a  dull,  barren  flat,  which  Sequuntcr.**  T/r^. 

continues  thivuigh  the  day — as  it  had  Being  baited  on  all  sides  with  intre  j 
done  througli  the  day  beflirc.  lies  to  sing,  when,  either  by  nature  f 

Tts.  Seeing  and  bearing  tlie  roof  of  accident,  vou  have  no  voice.  , 

a  crazy  coacli  groan,  crack,  and  bend,  1  — -1-  - 

over  your  head,  beneath  the  successive  i  editouial. 

flouncing  weights  of  a  dozen  ponder-  i  -  ,  ,  ,  „  ’  , 

ous  passengers,  who  continue  to  “  keep  j  order  to  make  future  volurncs  t  - 
this  dreadk  pother  o’er  our  heads,”  ■  respond  with  the  year,  this  number  w’.  n 
by  shifting  their  places  twenty  times  considered  as  the  commencement 
during  the  ioiimey.  I  ^  volume.  An  Index  and  Tni  * 

5e«.  First,  failing  of  a  place  in  a  1  ^  S»ven  in  a  fc 

night-coach  ;  then,  (your  journey  urg-  i  '^ecks. 

eiit,  and  no  otlier  conveyance  lobe  had)  The  Wanderer  will  excuse  our  r..:  ‘  < 
the  cool  comfort  of  a  scat  on  the  roof,  1  copying  the  room  which  is  usually  di 
without  a  great  coat,  amidst  a  gang  of  j  voted  to  his  elegant  and  interesting  e:  ^ 
wretches,  while  a  sleety  rain  is  just  says.  We  shall  introduce  him  the  nc’ 
coming  on.  —  I  week  to  our  readers  in  the  novel  an  d 

MISERIES  OF  SOCIAL  LIFE.  |  iiscful  garb  of  a  Physlcian.  * 

Te*.  In  attempting  to  take  up  a  poker  W e  return  our  thanks  to  those  liter; 
■oftly  (an  invalid  asleep  in  Uie  room)  ry  friends  w'hose  occasional  communici 
throwing  it  violently  down,  sociably  ac- I  tions  have  added  value  to  the 

companled  by  the  tongs  and  shovel  in  I  bald . We  w’ould  not  willingly  dl* 

its  fall.  J  pense  w’ith  their  favors. 

Visiting  a  remarkably  nice  Lady^  who  i 

lets  you  discover,  by  the  ill-suppressed  !  The  Stranger  will  obserte,  wc  ha\ 
convulsion  of  her  features  and  motions,  I  omitted  part  of  the  ccmmunicatior ' 
that  she  considers  your  shoes  as  not  j  which  to  a  careless  eye  would  appeq 
wiped  (in  your  passage  over  at  least  I  unintelligible.  If  the  doubtful  passagtf 
twenty  mats) — tliat  you  stand  too  near  can  be  explained,  they  shall  readily  1 1 
to  a  darling  jar — Ic.un  rather  too  cm-  •  inserted.  f 

phatically  ag..inst  the  back  of  your  '  Scvctal  favors  on  file  will  meet  attcrl 
chair — are  in  danger  of  waking  Shocks  |  lion  I 

by  speaking  in  too  l»igh  a  key,  &c.  &c.  |  — —  | 

till  you  begin  to  envy  the  situation  of  j  hotice. 

t’cal  prisoners.  1  q']jc  first  volume  of  the  works 

After  having  been  accidentally  dc-  I  Burke,  published  by  Messrs  Grecnle 
ta.ned  on  a  w’ater-exeursion  far  In-yond  i  and  J.  West,  from  the  press  of  Carllslf! 
tiic  time  you  have  to  spare,  rowing  !  is  now  before  the  public.  It  is  exeeu 
homeward,  against  w’lnd  and  ti<le,  with  ^  ted  in  a  neat  style  with  uncommon  cor 
an  appointment  of  the  utmost  conse- I  fectness.  The  type  and  p.'jpcr  are  goo; 


EDITORIAL. 


ui  A  viUAcii  iTuiiuer-  i  -  t  .  •  <*  « 

B,  Who  continue  to  “  keep  I"  ofder  to  make  future  volumes  «r. 
pother  o’er  our  heads,”  j  Jhe  year,  this  aumber 


Lbe  considered  as  the  commencement 
j  a  second  volume.  An  Index  and  Tit' 
j  Page  for  the  last,  will  be  given  in  a  fc 
j  weeks. 

I  The  Wanderer  will  excuse  ouroi 
i  cupying  the  room  which  is  usually  tl: 


quence  before  you,  which,  you  know,  !  Works  of  such  taste.,  .arc  in  no  danger  f 
will  soon  br-4  ^  you. — Then,  in  |  being  dishonoured  by  a  tasteless  edi 

plucking  oil  If  watch  to  see  hoto  1  lion.  The  publishers  have  only  to  pj 
much  too  late  yoi?^shall  be,  jerking  it  j  ow  and  do  lii^eivise  to  make  this  .\meri 
over  the  side  of  the  boat,  and  .seeing  it  j  can  copy  equal,  in  avery  thing  bul 
Joun  ltr  in  an  inst.ant.  i  price,  its  prototype  the  English. 


FOR.  THE  EMLRALO. 


But  now  twelve  moons  have  mai*k'd  tills 
ceaseless  toil, 

And  ev’ry  exalts  it’s  voice  for  oil  t 

Each  pond’rous  weij^ht  it’s  lenjjtli  of 
chain  has  run. 

And  time’s  vast  clock  it*s  annual  course 
has  done. 

Enough  fiiir  Muse,  for  all  reward  his 
toil. 

And  bless  tliy  “  Carrier”  witli  a  «Vver 
smile. — 

’  ris  vain  to  wish,  but  could  his  wishes 
bring 

Content,  and  utl  the  Joys  that  poets  sing. 

These  happy  hours  in  one  fair  course 
sliould  run. 

And  end  m  Joy,  as  they  were  first 


.VA'/r  TEAR  ADDRESS, 


|THE  CAURIER  OF  TBE  EMERALD 


oME,  gentle  Muse,  thy  needful  aid 
lit  stow, 

-unrew’arded  let  tliy  **  Carrier”  go  ; 

;ild  tliy  boy  with  something  more 
t!»an  sin'.les, 

ilet  this  day  repay  his  annual  tolls  : 

thiia  to  cull  these  simple  fio*v’rs  of 
rhyme, 

0  scatter’d  tliousands  in  the  paths 
of  Timi 

I  “  siH'ial 


IS  a  mere  n»a- ! 
chine,  : 

Tc  men  wiUi  noen,  as  wheels  with  i 
wheels  combine  ; 

mighty  wheel,  w  ith  slow  majestic  i 
force,  [course  { 

j  round,  revolving  others  in  its 
sc,  in  tlieirtnrn,  the  smaller  wheels 
control, 

1  one  grand  cause  gives  motion  to  j 
the  whole. 

s’d  to  move,  at  first,  th’  effect  is 
slaw,  I 

i  grating  sounds  frorh  cv*ry  axle  (low,  j 

InbrU'k.  oil,  to  all  its  piwts  applyM,  i 
[s  it  new  force,  and  all  these  sounds  | 
subside. 

back  thro’  years,  where  time  at  first  | 

1  licgan,  1 

mark  th*  effects  of  individual  Man. 
_d  and  poor,  in  single  sircngtli  he 
stood, 

dream’d  of  ought  beyond  his  native 
wood. 

length  Improvement  chang’d  the 
dreary  scene  ; 

join’d  with  man  and  form’d  the 
grand  machine. 

Tvlcr  is  heav’n’s  fii*st  law,  and  this 
confest,  [rest,” 

c  are  and  must  be  greater  than  the 
i  )ne,  experienc'd,  held  the  gen’ral 
»  sway,  [lay. 

"  ,  each  on  each,  the  several  orders 
■  new  machine  continual  friction 
f  rent,  [sent ; 

'  dismal  crie*  from  all  its  parts  were 
']mgth  came  Wealth  ;  these  cries 
were  heard  no  more, 
i  all  its  parts  their  proper  functions 


FOR  THE  EMERALD. 

. Atk  f  /c  faithful  youth 

why  the  eold  urn  of  her  vihom  lon^  he  lov'd 
So  often  flU  hit  arm*  ;  to  oftin  dr  (tv:* 

His  lonely  footttept,  silent  and  unteen. 

To  pay  the  vumriful  tribute  of  hit  tear*  ? 
Oh  I  he  will  tell  thee  that  tliC  wealth  of 
worb^ 

Should  ne'er  teduce  hit  botom  to  fo'ego 
Those  tacred  hours,  when,  tlealing  from 
the  noise 

Of  care  and  envfjS^ycet  remembrance  tooths 
With  Virtue'*  kindest  look*  hit  aking  breast^ 
And  turn*  his  tear*  to  rapture, 

AKEKSIDE. 

Shr,  who  rais’d  tlic  tendcrest  pas.siqn 
Worth  and  beauty  can  impart ; 

She,  who  unalloy'd  by  fashion, 

I  Kept  a  pure  and  faithfiil  heart  ; 

She,  whose  smile  like  May  day  mom* 
ing. 

Cheer'd  the  darkness  in  my  breast  & 
Who,  her  cheeks  the  blush  adorning. 
Flames  of  mutual  love  confest  ; 

Low  ill  laid  ;  cold  earth  her  pillow. 
Where  yon  elms  their  branches  w  ave, 
Where  my  hands  have  strew’d  the  wil* 
'  low 

And  tlie  flowerets  o’er  her  gi'ave. 

Tliere  with  folded  arms  I  rxinder. 
When  the  moon  dotly  'betray; 
There  with  wan  desp:-'  I  wander, 

TiH  the  pale  stars  tell  the  day. 
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TUE  EMERALD. 


Gotl !  thou  know’st  what  pain  8c  anguish 
Tear  this  agonized  breast ; 

Kill’d  by  grrlef  Hope’s  flowers  do  Ian- 
guish, 

And  fatle  and  die.  Oh  she’s  at  rest. 

Shed,  O  mom  your  tears  in  showers  ^ 
On  that  sacred,  hallow’d  earth, 

Bring,  ye  winds,  from  fairest  flowers 
Fragrance,  sweet  as  was  her  worth. 

But  morning’s  tears  full  soon  will  perish, 
Winds  tlie  sw'eet  scents  waft  away  ; 
But  for  me,  I  ay  will  cherish. 

That  lowly  earth, which  holds  tli?  clay. 


Fur  the  Emerald. 


REMEMBRANCE. 


In  youth,  with  wreath  of  pleasure 
crown’d, 

Hope  gaily  tripp’d  along  ; 

Joy’s  fairy  forms  then  swarm’d  around, 
Warbling  their  syren  song. 

But  soon  came  Death,  terrific  form, 
Eeading  affliction’s  piercing  storm  ; 

How  soon  1  bung  this  drooping  head  ! 
The  wreaths  all  f^ed  fell  U)  earth  ; 
Hush’d  wcee  the  songaof sportive  mirth; 
Joy’s  fairy  fui*ms  w  ere  fled  ! 

But  Time  who  gives  a  lenient  balm 
For  every  human  woe. 

Has  hush’d  the  raging  mind<o  calm, 
And  dried  the  tearful  flow  ; 

Such  .calmness  round  the  heart  doth 
.wind. 

As  makes  the  sorrowing  pensive  mind. 
The  smile  of  resignation  wear  ; 

*  But  nev’er  can  his  hand  erase. 

Those  fond  ideas  wliich  keep  their 
■  place, 

♦  Enstump’d  forever  thine  * 


EPIGRAMS. 

From  the  French, 

I  die  with  sadness,  if  the  blushing 
These  eyes  adore,  rejects  her  lovt 
prayer ; 

I  die  with  transport,  if  her  gentle  cj 
Is  pleas’d  her  lover’s  soft  complaint | 
hear. 

How  shall  a  WTCtch  his  fate  contrive] 
shun. 

Both  by  her  rigour,  and  her  amiles 
done  ? 

Each  way  I  look,  I  view  mv  ruin  sure 
Fall  by  tlie  wound,  or  perish  by  the  cun 

On  a  decayed  Beauty. 

Sylvia^  with  ev’ry  grace  adorn’d 
Blooming  in  all  her  pride. 

Each  yoiitl)  and  fondest  lover  scom’i'J 
Who  for  her  beauties  dy’d. 

When,  now  arri\'*d  at  fifly  nine, 

•  Love’s  gentle  flame  she  tries  ; 

And,  as  site  finds  her  charms  decline, | 
She  feels  lier  passion  rise  ! 

Thus  oaks  a  hundred  winters  told. 

Just  as  they  now  expire. 

Turn  touchwood,  doated,  grey  and  olii 
And  at  each  upark  take  fire  ! 

Thx:  Pra^^er  unexpectedly  granted. 

With  folded  hands,  and  lifted  eyes, 

“  Have  mercy.  Heaven  !**  tlie  parse 
cries, 

**  And  on  our  sun-burnt,  thirsty  plali 
“  Tliy  blessings  send  in  genial  rains  I’j 
The  sermon  ended  and  the  prayers. 
The  piirson  to  bj^^nne  prepares  ; 
When  with  a  Icxil^jf  brighten’d  smiles 
“  Thank  Heaven,  it  rains,”  cries  farmn 
Gild- 

•.*  Rains  1”  qii.oth  the  parson,,  ”  Sure  y( 
joke ! 

“  Rains  !  Heaven  forbid  !  I’ve  got 
cloak.” 


>\mi  fondly  memory  still  surveys, 
Those  days  of  ancient  years  ; 

Like  mist,  which  morning’s  beam  ar* 
.  r^ys. 

Dissolving  into  tears. 

And  when  recall’d  by  her  control, 

A  pensive  sadness  soothes  tlie  soul. 
Sweet  as  the  mild  iEoUan  note, 
When  Zephyr  with  xrial  w’ing 
Sweeps  soft  the  gently  trembling  string, 
'•  And  moumiul  measures  float. 

R»* 


Written  in  a  lady's  Milton. 

With  irirUie  strong  as  yours  had  £» 
beeu  arm’d. 

In  vain  tlie  fruit  had  blush’d,  or  scr 
pent  charm’d,  [bougl 

Nor  had  our  bliss,  by*  penitence  beej 
Nor  had  frail  Adam  fell,  nor  Miltc 
wrote. 
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